LIFE   OF   LORD   REDESDALE
the nature of the office and the extent of its duties; he
therefore wrote to the Chancellor requesting his opinion
and that of the Chief Judges and Lord Redesdale replied
the same day, suggesting that Mr. Barrington should be
desired to lay before the Lord Chief Justice and himself
such documents as he may be desirous of offering for their
consideration. Barrington, then in England, wrote long,
tedious and servile letters to the Viceroy, but he supplied
the information required, and wrote a letter which had the
effect of still further prejudicing the Chancellor against
him. It is unnecessary to dwell further upon this sordid
affair, which proves beyond doubt the reasons for Barring-
ton's hostile attitude to the Chancellor. A Commission
appointed some years later to inquire into the affairs of
the Irish Courts of Justice revealed the fact that he had
embezzled money paid into his Court on several occasions.
He was removed from his position on the petition of both
Houses of Parliament and retired to the Continent, where
he revenged himself by writing books in which he reviled
the English officials with whom he had been brought in
contact. He died in France in 1834.
The Chancellor has been credited with having been
instrumental in arranging and restoring the public records
of Ireland, but he seems to have done nothing in the
matter beyond answering a request from Lord Hardwicke
for advice after he had left office. The correspondence
with regard to them has no general interest, but Lord
Redesdale's letters form a valuable addition to our scanty
knowledge of the chequered history of Irish official
documents.1 The Records of Ireland had fared no better
than those of England and were scattered about in the
utmost confusion. After the Union the papers and records
1 Appendix C.
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